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assuage the general feeling of unrest. Meanwhile, in
America the Isolationists were quick to note the signs
of the coming storm, with the result that in 1935 ^e
Neutrality Act was passed forbidding the export of all
munitions of war to belligerent countries. It was an
unjust act, for it made no distinction between the
aggressor nation and the unfortunate country which
had been attacked, and it was merely absurd on the
part of the Isolationists to pretend that in the event of
war America could remain aloof from troubles that
would be bound to imperil her own safety and interests.
It also acted as a direct incitement to Hitler and his
fellow dictator, for seeing the United States so des-
perately anxious to steer clear of hostilities, they were
encouraged to pursue their unlawful courses in Europe
with still greater vigour.

Franklin Roosevelt certainly realised all this, for he
was not the man to shut his eyes to unpleasant facts,
but if in his heart he disapproved of the bill, public
opinion was too strong for him. Also he was naturally
arid sincerely desirous of keeping his country out of war
if honourably possible, and as the clouds gathered
darker and darker, he devoted his energies to trying to
save the peace. In the autumn of 1938 he twice inter-
vened in the dispute between Germany and Czecho-
slovakia in an effort to persuade Hitler to come to a
peaceful solution, and later he endeavoured to obtain
a pledge from the German Chancellor that he would
respect the independence of a number of countries,
which Roosevelt named, and most of which were fated
to be overrun later by the German armies. But pleas